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Thu Urban Center Curriculum Project was commissioned by 1 he Urban 
('enter in October, 1968, to recommend ways in which Columbia University 
could assume national leadership in the emergent fields of urban and ethnic 
studies. The project represents one of many efforts supported by the Center to 
guide and strengthen the university’s response, as both an academic and 
community institution, to the problems of city and race. 

The project staff was asked to direct alh ntion to the following q test ions; 
What is Columbia University's present position with respect to course offerings, 
research, and community service or action in urban and ethnic affairs? What 
objectives should Colombia establish in order to become a national resource of 
excellence in these fields? What steps are indicated to help it reach these goals? 

Th** project mandate, therefor , w as fourfold: to provide Columbia with a 
complete profile on current and planned curricula dealing with urban and 
minority affairs (essentially a stock-taking operation \ to recommend directions 
for Columbia’s future development, to order these recommendations according 
to priority, and to outline structural arrangements and strategics to facilitate 
their implementation. 

The project design was dictated by the need to predicate an) 1 recom- 
mendations to Columbia upon the opinions and idevs of all constituencies that 
affect or arc affected by curricular innovations related to urban and ethnic 
studies. Cv 'scquently, the resulting recommendations were presented to 
Columbia fourteen months later. They were based upon the views and 
suggestions of Columbia students, faculty members, and administrative officers, 
as well as those of community people, prospective employers, city officials, and 
the business community. This information was collected by interviews and 
questionnaires. 

In addition, the nerd to place the recommendations imo a realistic 
historical and national framework led to an investigation of the historical 
evolution of curricular and organisational development at Columbia and to 
national surveys (solicited by written questionnaires and letters) of curricular 
innovations in urban and ethnic studies at other American universities and 
colleges. 

Each chapter of this book is devoted to an explication of the results of 
these individual surveys. 

Chapter l t "Introduction: I’rnbkms and Prospects/ 1 by Joseph (i 
Colmcn, considers todays societal and university environment and the nature 
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and probable, impact of new trends and directions resulting from current 
reappraisals of American higher education. 

Chapter 2, 'T' acuity and Administrative Views/’ is devoted to a 
delineation of opinions of Columbia faculty members and administrative 
officers on matters pertaining to urban and ethnic affairs. Initial discussions 
with a number of deans and department chairmen indicated that the most 
effective way of obtaining an accurate and representative measure of faculty 
views, in depth and detail, was through distribution of a questionnaire. 1 he 
questionnaire, designed and pretested with the assistance of Allen H. Barton of 
the Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social Research, was distributed 
early in November, 1968, to 3,549 faculty members at Columbia. Margit 
Johannson, a research associate at the Bureau, tabulated and su mmarized the 
919 faculty responses for this chapter. 

Chapter 3, “Student Views,” by Camilla Auger of the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, is devoted to an exposition of Columbia University students’ 
opinions and ideas concerning curricula for urban and ethnic studies. The size 
of the Columbia student body- a total of more than 21 ,000-thcir sensitivities 
to administration-initialed projects, particularly after the 1 968 Columbia crisis, 
rtnden ) the solicitation of student opinion a difficult task. After initial 
meetings with numerous students groups, it was decided that the best way to 
obtain a broad spectrum of the ethnic, polit’cal, social, and educational 
variations among Columbia students would be through open-ended discussion 
sessions with stucent organizations. Meetings were held with thirty student 
groups, including the four black student groups then existing; Black Repre- 
sentation Organization (BRO), Black American Law Student Association 
(BALSA), Students’ Afro-American Society (SAS), and Barnard Organization 
of Soul Sisters (BOSS). Opportunities were also made available for individual 
students to apprise the staff of their opinions. The discussion sessions were 
coordinated by Auger, w f hose staff of discussion leaders included graduate 
students from several Columbia schools. 

The difficulties encountered in the attempt to obtain a meaningful sample 
of Columbia student views were considerably compounded in efforts to assay 
the attitudes, opinions, and ideas of the “community.” Raymond IL Giles, Jr., 
of Community Educational Associates, (nc. <CEA). a Harlem -based educational 
organizaton, and Jose A. Toro, Assistant Director i the College Entrance 
Examination Board, were commissioned to conduct surveys of the black and 
Puerto Rican communities. Individual members of sixty Harlem community 
organizations were interviewed by members of Giles’s staff. Toro, assisted by 
Columbia graduate students who were themselves Puerto Rican, interviewed 
seventy members of the predominantly Puerto Rican neighborhoods of New 
York City. The majority of respondents in both surveys were actively involved 
in the community either at the grass roots or professional level. Chapters 4 and 
5, “The View from Harlem” and “Views from the Puerto Ricar. Community,” 
contain substantive suggestions for curricular innovations for both urban 
studies and ethnic studies. , 

Chapter 6, “Views of Prospective Employers,” by Joseph G. Colmcn, 
attests to the need to base recommendations for curricular change in urban and 
ethnic studies upon an awareness of what is going on in the market place. A 
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survey was conducted of a limited number of organizations that would either 
directly employ graduates of urban or ethnic studies programs or might be 
assumed to have ideas about the preparation of students for such employment, 
The resultant chapter is based upon information gleaned from letters to 
fourteen such organizations and personal interviews with oilier city, state, and 
national officials of governmental, professional, and business agencies, Al- 
though the sample is small, significant agreement in certain areas warrants the 
inclusion of a chapter addressed to the views of this constituency. 

The decision to aodi css priority attention to the subject of Afro American 
or Black Studies, a topic already high on toe agenda of a number of institutions 
of higher education, led to a comprehensive survey of black and other minority 
group-related curricula at 18^- universities throughout the country. Directed 
by Wilfred Cartey, the project staff constructed and dispatched the question- 
naire and letters of inquiry that provided the basis for Chapter 7, The survey 
covered courses, spccia' programs, and policies related to socictally designated 
minority groups.- Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, and American 
Indians. The institutions surveyed were chosen for their ecological similarity to 
Columbia University, i.c., predominantly white, four-year colleges and univer- 
sities located in or near urban communities. Chapter 7, “A Nationwide Survey 
of Minority-Related Curricular Change, 11 by Wilfred Cartev and Barbara A. 
Wheeler, represents an attempt to base recommendations to Columbia on a 
comprehensive reading of what was going on around the country. 

Chapter 8, ‘Trends in Urban Studies,” by Philip V. White, likewise 
represents an attempt to obtain a national profilc-both substantive and 
structural of present involvement and future directions in urban studies. The 
material for this chapter is based upon data gleaned from a survey of 
forty-eight colleges and universities known to have urban or urban-related 
studies programs. The survey was confined to schools that offer a teaching 
program, and the chapter is based on the experiences of the thirty institutions 
about which concrete data was made available. 

Chapter 9, “Trends in Experiential Teaming Program: by Wilfred 
Cartey, came into being as an inevitable by-product of Chapters 7 and 8. 
Because such a substantial portion of the proposals for both urban and ethnic 
studies programs is devoted to community service and to an increasing 
emphasis on ficlo work as a valid component of the educational process, the 
inclusion of a chapter devoted to a national assessment of these features 
seemed essential, 

Working with the data and ideas of ihc preceding chapters »hc project 
staff began to formulate conclusions and substantive recommendations 
regarding the inclusion of urban and ethnic studies in the Columbia University 
curriculum. As the recommendations began to take shape, questions concerning 
the atmosphere of their acceptance and the existing organizational capability 
for their implementation pointed up the need to examine the history of 
Columbia’s response to institutional and curricular change. Consequently, 
Chapter 10, ‘I hc Evolving Structure and Curiicula of Columbia University,” 
by Barbara A. Wheeler, reptesems an attempt to place the recommendations <o 
Columbia into a realistic historical framework by emphasizing their logical 
evolutionary nature. 



Chapter 11, “Recommendations and Conclusions/* was prepared by the 
editors and represents not only the conclusions of this nationwide study but 
also concrete and substantive recommendations to one of the world’s leading 
institutions of higher education rcgard'ng one w r ay to achieve and maintain 
curricular excellence in the emergent fields of uiban and ethnic studies. 
Although the recommendations are presented in terms specific to Columbia 
University, they apply broadly to all institutions of higher learning located :.l 
or near inner-city areas and affected by the problems generated by racial 
conflict and increasing urbanization. 
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INTRODUCTION; 

PROBLEMS AND \ ROSPECTS 



Joseph G. Cotmen 



THE UNIVERSITY S HERITAGE 



Even a cursory perusal of the chapter devoted to an examination of the 
histo;/ of Columbia University (Chapter 10) wilt acquaint the reader with a 
S-. nsc of the university’s responsiveness to changing concepts, needs, and 
priorities at different points in time. This book is an attempt to assist the 
university as it now considers the nature of is curricular and organisational 
response to the national crises of urban deterioration and racial conflict. 

A potent factor affecting the university's appraisal cf its role in these 
fields is that it is being undertaken at a tirm when the very forms and functions 
of higher education arc undergoing fundamental challenge from without and 
serious rcasscssn era from within. At this point it is difficu’t to predict where 
this process will take American colleges and universities. Only one »hing seems 
clear: the changes t h at result arc certain to be basic in nature and national in 
scope. The probings and pressures lor change have now penetrated far beyond 
the level cf a simple reaction to student unrest: they extend deep into the 
professional core of education itself. 

Many of the pressures on the university, whether brought to bear by 
student militancy or gem rated b\ educators themselves, are clearly a reflection 
of the crises within the greater American society. But this favt should be 
nciti.cr surprising nor ominous. As l.ogan Wilson, Pre idem of the American 
Council on Education, notes: “Colleges and universities are much more 
affected by outside social forces then they one: were. . . .Their curricula arc 
hcavilv infl'ynccd L 1 changing social and voeati mal requirements.” 1 Issues 
such as b’aek power, student power, community control, opposition to a 
geometrically escalating war, repression, and dehumanization arc pressing 
heavily upon institutions of higher learning, demanding of them a major 
reassessment of nasic attitudes, some of which have formed the framework for 
social and educational policies for decades. - 

Urban and ethnic studies rcspn.nl directly to three missive issues :fai 
head the list of national priorities: reversing the devastating effects of social 
cad economic inequality for Black Americans and other ethnic group-. 



